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THE IDEA OP POSSIBILITY 

r MHE idea of possibility has a variety of usages which are, how- 
-*- ever, mainly two, as follows: First, it sometimes alleges a 
peculiar predicate of reality, a quality through which the not yet 
existent may become so, and moreover become so indeterminately. 
' This or that may happen ; either is possible ' ; and it is implied that 
the realization of the particular alternative is not necessitated. 
Secondly, it expresses 'a certain combination of ignorance and 
assurance' with respect to the conditionate order of events. 'Such 
and such is possible since if definite conditions were realized it 
would follow as a consequence.' Whether these conditions are or 
will be facts we do not know. 

In answer to the question, What does possibility fundamentally 
mean? these two interpretations are sharply distinguished and 
opposed to each other. Possibility, according to the first theory, 
is real, even though a particular possibility is not now an existing 
fact. Its true field is generally regarded as that of intelligent 
action, rarely as the whole sphere of change. The other uses of 
the term are held to be subordinate, and to lack a genuine applica- 
tion to reality ; thus the completely conditioned is, strictly speaking, 
either actual or necessary according as it has or has not yet come 
to pass. The principal objections to this first theory are: (1) 
that it apparently turns intelligent progress into pure chance; 

(2) that it collects wholly heterogeneous facts under a single term; 

(3) that it does not explain how a proper usage could become so 
perverted as to lose its original significance. Nevertheless it pre- 
vails both as an unreasoned conviction of popular thought and as a 
feature of theological systems, especially of scholasticism. Whether 
it has an adequate logical and psychological basis remains to be 
seen. 

The second interpretation is less spontaneous and more elaborate. 
Possibility, it declares, is a subjective matter which has no direct 
metaphysical significance whatever. It is a 'spurious' concept; or, 
as one writer puts it, the predicate is 'not found as such outside 
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our reflection.' This theory in its most finished form goes on to 
say, that in our dealings with hypothetical events we often lack 
complete insight into their conditions, where yet we find ourselves 
confronted with practical necessities or moved by habits of adapta- 
tion. In such cases we do not remain quiescent, but assume an 
attitude of greater or less confidence in the matter, the different 
degrees of alleged 'possibility' corresponding to the extent of our 
knowledge and ignorance. Being unable to justify a given judg- 
ment completely, we nevertheless attach to it a certain value which 
varies in different cases. 

The basis of this interpretation is obviously psychological. In 
many, perhaps in most, instances when we use the idea of possibility, 
we are thinking of something which we do not surely know. That 
the accused is possibly innocent, that it may rain to-morrow, that 
the righteous may win immortality, these are matters which to a 
great extent lie beyond the range of our vision, and we are conscious 
of our present mental helplessness. We are also conscious that the 
mere admission of ignorance is unsatisfactory, and hence we make 
a kind of elementary volition or tentative acceptance, and declare 
that these things may be. Furthermore, there is in many cases the 
observable assurance, not only that the fact escapes us, but that it 
is in its own field necessarily settled. The bright planet in the 
evening sky may be Venus or Jupiter, but it is definitely one, and 
the 'possibility' that it may be either is purely subjective; this we 
do know. Therefore, from this point of view, possibility means 
what we find in our minds when we talk about possible things; and 
hence the term is readily defined through the very evident psychical 
characters which reveal themselves under introspective scrutiny, 
namely the characters of doubt, ignorance, and the habit of accept- 
ing, more or less fully, that which we can not or do not prove. 

To this view we may raise several objections. In the first place 
the alleged system of elements 1 is unclear and inadequate: unclear 
because both 'ignorance' and 'assurance' contain difficulties pres- 
ently to be specified; and inadequate because the combination of 
their proper meanings does not square with the peculiar idea of 
possibility. On these points the following criticism may be made: 

"To state the 'meaning' of an idea is either (i) to point out the objects 
to which the idea refers, the thing meant or meaning in extension, or (ii) to 
enumerate the mental elements into which the idea may be analyzed, and of 
which the essential ones constitute the ' intension.' These two processes mutu- 
ally imply each other, since, on the one hand, the indication of an object does 
not present it to our intelligence as meaning anything unless it is perceived to 
be the realization of those ideal elements into which the idea may be resolved, 
and, on the other hand, to speak in abstractions is not to enlighten unless those 
abstractions somehow direct us to the concrete thing meant. 
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The term 'ignorance' is ambiguous. Does it mean: (i) the fact 
of ignorance, the simple lack of apprehension; or (ii) the conscious- 
ness of ignorance, a positive 'I don't know'; or (iii) a subconscious 
dissatisfaction or feeling of helplessness, which does not rise above 
the 'threshold,' but colors the whole mental state? If the first, it 
is sufficient to remark that the fact of ignorance is not a mental fact, 
but the absence of one, and hence that it can not be regarded as an 
element of an idea. By loose usage of speech one might indeed 
say that the idea of possibility means ignorance in the sense that 
it arises therefrom; but this would not be the proper 'meaning,' and 
furthermore it would raise the question whether we predicate pos- 
sibility because of ignorance, or are ignorant, in some cases at least, 
because possibility is real. Secondly, if the consciousness of 
ignorance is supposed to be a constituent of the idea of possibility, 
we observe that it is never present as such in that idea. The transi- 
tion from 'It may be' to 'I don't know' is a distinct mental step. 
This fact, however, does not show that ignorance is not elementary, 
for the process of analysis often introduces a change of form into 
its products. It is, therefore, plausible that the idea in question 
contains some subconscious factor, some vague sense of ineptness, 
which may be precipitated by reflection as the consciousness of 
ignorance; and if this were true the above supposition would be 
justified. But is it true? In the assertion, 'It is possible for me 
to raise the window,' is there uncertainty about the matter? No 
consciousness of doubt comes to light; in fact I am quite sure that 
I shall not do so. To retort that I may be mistaken, is to miss the 
point, for, as has already been explained, the fact of ignorance is 
not a mental element. If there is a subconscious factor it remains 
concealed so persistently as to raise a suspicion as to its identity; 
or if it does emerge it appears as an inference rather than as the 
conscious expression of a vaguely felt incapacity. Hence in many 
cases, I am inclined to believe, the mind does not naturally tolerate 
the suggestion of ignorance as constituent, at least fundamentally, 
of the idea of possibility. 

Equally unclear is the term 'assurance.' In this connection it 
can mean only (i) intellectual certainty, or (ii) an attitude pri- 
marily volitional but varying in strength with the extent of one's 
information as to its object, a disposition to act or to ignore. Neither 
meaning is finally satisfactory, however. It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that when we allege possibility we are not ordinarily 
certain of anything except that possibility itself. 'Our friend may 
recover from his illness.' Of what are we here assured? Not that 
a definite fact exists, but rather that it is possible. "We know, it is 
true, that he has a sound constitution, and is under expert medical 
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care ; and when we affirm his chance of recovery we do so on these 
grounds. But the idea of the possibility, as it appears in the partic- 
ular proposition 'he may recover,' is not our certainty of these facts 
(and ignorance of others). Long practice has taught us to proceed 
from what we know and do not know to the affirmation of possibility, 
but this affirmation is more than a summarized restatement of such 
premises. It is indeed, and oftentimes primarily, a volitional atti- 
tude, and hence 'assurance,' in the second sense noted above, is not 
improperly regarded as a factor of the idea. This very assertion, 
however, implies that it can be translated into intellectual terms, 
since, strictly speaking, an element of an idea can only be ideal. 
What, then, in our 'assurance' do we actually cognize? Is it not 
our ability or willingness to treat the supposition as real ? To illus- 
trate: 'I can walk or ride down town to-day.' Here there is un- 
doubtedly assurance, but it is a consciousness of power. ' The man 
with whom I have an appointment may be late.' Again we have 
a degree of assurance, but what we actually know is that we can 
entertain the idea of his lateness unobstructed. This is not to say 
that the idea of possibility is a distinct cognition of treating a 
hypothetical fact as though it were real, but rather that 'assurance' 
is shown by examination to consist of, or to contain, a dim con- 
sciousness of self-potency of some sort. If so, the idea of pos- 
sibility deserves a further analysis before it is condemned as 
fictitious. 

The assumption of the ignorance-theory, namely that all usages 
of the idea are logically homogeneous, is also questionable. For 
the idea has a complex history, its applications range over many 
fields ; and, granted that a thread of common meaning runs through- 
out, it is yet supposable that the logical force may vary, so that the 
possibility which we predicate of the weather to-morrow may not 
be identical with that which marks a future deed of our own. If 
this were true it would be necessary to discover, first, the primary 
and fundamental usage, and, second, the principal variations there- 
from, with their causes. 

Finally, with respect to the conclusion that the idea is meta- 
physically unsound, we must feel astonishment that the impostor 
has flourished so vigorously in the development of thought. The 
presumption would naturally be that it corresponds directly to 
something real; and our brief examination of the element of 'assur- 
ance' inclines us in the same direction. 

To summarize briefly: The theory states (1) that possibility 
always means the same thing; (2) that this meaning is a blending 
of ignorance and assurance concerning facts; (3) that it represents 
no genuine character of reality. "We have found the first and third 
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of these propositions doubtful, and the second only partially true, 
since one of the alleged elements is not surely indispensable and 
the other appears remarkably like a cognition of possibility in a 
particular field, namely the self. 

In attempting to solve the problem of the meaning of possibility 
a preliminary question to be answered is this : In what field of reality 
should we look for its fundamental type, i. e., for the things, facts, 
events, originally called possible. 

On this point there is reason for believing the region to be that 
of personal activity. In the first place, the most important pos- 
sibilities of life are obviously those which belong to our own powers ; 
and in the second place, those which inhere in the powers of other 
beings like us. This thought, familiarized by such proverbs as 'A 
man is master of his own fortunes,' has come to be a fundamental 
rule of conduct. Elementary in child-training because correlative 
with the lesson of obedience, it gathers weight throughout the whole 
period of education. Probably the same is also true phylogenet- 
ically, with the additional consideration that primitive man, regard- 
ing all nature as animate in manlike fashion, must needs reckon 
outer possibilities as belonging to capricious divinities and demons. 
This opinion is further supported by the etymology of the words 
'possible' and 'may,' for the root meanings, signifying 'power' and 
'make,' certainly seem to indicate definitely the type of experience 
which called for the terms ; that is, unless these words have strangely 
changed their import they show that the 'possible' originally meant 
what a living being might do. Since the only alternative is the 
improbable supposition that these conceptions arose in connection 
with impersonal objects, we may fairly conclude that the first-hand 
experience which served as a basis for the idea or to which it was an 
adaptation was a self-experience. 

If we have thus ascertained correctly the original 'extension' of 
the idea of possibility our problem becomes, What is its 'intension'? 
that is, What is one's mental content when he thinks of a thing-he- 
may-do ? 

The main outlines of meaning stand in fairly clear light. 2 They 
are: (1) the image of the deed, as performed by the thinker, and 
referred to the future; (2) the relating of this imaged performance 
to the present situation as it appears in consciousness in the form 

2 We must not allow ourselves to be misled by the fact that in actual think- 
ing our ideas appear as mere fragments of imagery, of a ' symbolic ' character. 
These scraps serve their purpose, but when a meaning is in doubt they give 
way to a precise, systematic arrangement of mental elements. Hence a 
' logical ' idea is a hypothetical mental state, which may be artificially produced 
and analyzed by deliberate introspection ; its ' meaning ' is the result of such 
analysis. 
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of (3) motor sensations. There is, in short, a synthesis of the 
proposal with a present awareness of activity. For example, when 
I say 'I can go for a walk,' I depict myself as on my way, and 
make therewith a slight, instantly inhibited muscular effort. 
Where the synthesis is interrupted by force of experience the project 
is pronounced impossible. 

These are the principal analytic elements in the idea. It is 
unquestionable that nothing can be called possible unless it can be 
imagined in some form or other. Less obvious is the relating of this 
image to the present potency. It may indeed seem that the first 
imagination is sufficient; certainly it is often hard to detect any- 
thing else, so rapid is the procedure of thought. But a more 
deliberate inspection reveals in such experiences a further factor, a 
consciousness of doing something; and in many instances the in- 
cipient act is evident, even though it is immediately stifled. This 
suggestion of movement is the feature which distinguishes the idea 
of a possible deed from a mere image. Doubtless it is ordinarily 
subconscious, yet a painstaking scrutiny discovers it. Consider, 
as a simple illustration, the possibility of closing the door. "What 
I find in my own mind is a visual image of the operation, connected 
with a faint intimation of contracting muscles. In this case the 
relation appears to be temporal— a sequence within a span of ap- 
prehension which constitutes a single idea. Such an interval, brief 
as it is, may nevertheless contain a disrupting element. Thus if 
I ask, 'Is it possible to see the other side of the moon?' I have 
a vague image of the farther surface, and an automatic adjustment 
of my visual organs as when I use a telescope. I can not connect 
these details, however, for the 'edge' of the disk stands in the way, 
and I have learned that this edge is always the same. Experience 
has therefore given it a negative significance sufficient to destroy 
the whole. My effort to see is frustrated and I answer, 'Impos- 
sible.' The project was killed for want of a potestas which is not 
mire. 

It is by no means surprising that in most instances some of these 
elements practically elude observation. It is interesting to notice, 
however, that whereas inveterate habit tends to sink the criterion 
to a subconscious level, while on the other hand the novelty of the 
special proposal gives it greater prominence in consciousness, yet 
if the matter be doubtful there is invariably a resort to experimental 
activity. It is as though the self proceeded on the well-known prin- 
ciple that you can't tell whether a thing is possible until you ac- 
tually try. 

Psychologically, then, the predicate 'possible' as applied to our 
own deeds means a fluent imaginary transition between what is pro- 
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posed and our present condition. Hence the mainspring of the 
idea is the consciousness of beginning an operation which reaches 
beyond the present instant; i. e., the cognition of self -activity is 
logically prior to the idea of possibility. 

It remains to consider how this meaning might have been ex- 
tended to other situations, and in the course of time altered. Prob- 
ably several influences contributed to the result. In the first place, 
assuming that the idea appeared at a time when all natural objects 
were regarded as animate and all events as purposive, we can under- 
stand how the predicate 'possible' would be woven into the texture 
of all experience. Secondly, an event to which the predicate is 
attached becomes in consciousness a nucleus of associations, impor- 
tant among which is the feeling of doubt or of ignorance. The gen- 
eral principle of redintegration would lead us to expect that sub- 
sequent events which appeared doubtful would promptly be 
categorized as 'possible.' Hence a wider meaning of possibility 
would be the harmonious relation of any imaged content to a point 
of reference in reality. This last, indeed, often seems to be a mere 
suggestion of reality-in-general, so that any supposition not self- 
contradictory naturally possesses the predicate; and thus we get 
abstract logical possibility, i. e., coneeivability, or systematic imag- 
ination without inner contradiction. In brief, a kind of mental con- 
tent originally derived from self-experience and modified according 
to familiar principles of association, comes to have the vague char- 
acter of consistency with reality, and is summed up in the term 
possibility. 

The connotation of personal effort is not completely lost, how- 
ever, when the object of the idea is no longer regarded as animate. 
Perhaps in a majority of actual cases the 'possibility,' whatever it 
is, stands in close relation to our life, so that in considering it we 
are necessarily considering our own attitude toward it. This atti- 
tude is not a pure intellectual vision, but a practical attempt to deal 
with a new situation; it is volitional in character, and as such it 
involves motor adjustments the perception of which is a constituent 
of the whole idea. Furthermore, it is at least sometimes true that 
the absence of contradiction in an idea is felt as the ability to think 
persistently or progressively, so that here again is a personal char- 
acteristic. Altogether, I am inclined to believe that the element of 
perceived self-activity is generally essential to the idea of possibility. 

We come finally to the metaphysical question, ' Is possibility real 1 ' 
Two points are to be noted. First, in so far as the idea includes the 
personal feature just considered it refers to a real fact. The pro- 
posal regarded as future event, or the conception taken abstractly, 
is unreal; but each, in its relation to the self — and this relation is 
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more or less indispensable — involves a reference to a genuine item 
of reality. In some sense, therefore, possibility is real. Secondly, 
the problem of 'alternative possibles' is left open. Analysis of the 
idea of possibility does not inform us whether, the execution is de- 
termined or undetermined. So, having marched up to the edge of 
a familiar battle-field, wc may reasonably halt. 

Bernard C. Ewer. 
Habvard Univebsity. 



BIOMETRY 



TT is the history of all sciences that have been developed to any 
-*- extent, that they pass from a period of superficial observations 
and speculations, through one of more careful investigation, to one 
in which all observations are recorded by means of numbers, and 
the speculations are based upon mathematical formulae. In other 
words, while the expression, 'an exact science,' is, in a way, 
tautological, still it may fittingly be used to express the goal toward 
which all sciences are pushing ; and their progress in that direction 
may be judged by the extent to which their students express their 
ideas in quantitative terms. 

It is, at present, difficult to conceive of the science of astronomy, 
for example, apart from formulae and figures. Physics and chem- 
istry have passed from the purely qualitatively observational stage 
to the realms of calculus and algebra. And in the study of the 
evolution of living beings, it is a hopeful sign that its workers are 
no longer content to say that a given species varies in a certain 
way, but tell us how much it varies in that way. It is no longer 
sufficient to say that offspring, as a rule, are like the parents; but 
we must know how much like their parents they are. Natural 
selection seems to be a very important factor in evolution ; but just 
how real a factor is it? 

Large masses of individuals under certain conditions must be 
carefully measured, and their measurements plotted and compared 
with those of masses from other conditions. The numerous laws 
of variation which have been proposed need careful and accurate 
testing with the rule and balance, on populations from the field and 
the breeding room. "Whatever views we hold on selection, inherit- 
ance or fertility, we must ultimately turn to the mathematics of 
large numbers, to the theory of mass-phenomena, to interpret safely 
our observations. As we can not follow the growth of nations 
without statistics of birth, death, duration of life, marriage and 
fertility, so it is impossible to follow the changes of any type of life 



